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THE CIVIL WAR AS SEEN THROUGH SOUTHERN 

GLASSES. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the war between the states was 
fought in defense of slavery. The emancipation of the slaves 
was neither its producing cause nor its object. That emancipa- 
tion was an afterthought, a kind of dernier resort on the part of 
the North to bring about the desired end, when other means 
seemed failing, is a matter of history. "Submission or emanci- 
pation!" was the ultimatum submitted to the southern states by 
President Lincoln. It was not the fear of losing its slaves, 
therefore, that drove the South into arms in 1861, but rather the 
fear of losing those rights bequeathed to it by its revolutionary 
sires and solemnly guaranteed to it by the constitution of the 
United States. 

The real question at issue between the sections was a political 
one, viz., the relative claims and advantages of a Republican or 
a Federal form of government. The South stood solidly for the 
former; the North, as a whole, as solidly for the latter; and 
from the southern point of view the war was fought in defense 
of constitutional rights, and was quite as much a struggle for 
liberty as was the earlier and more successful struggle of 1776. 
In proof of which assertion let us betake ourselves to a con- 
sideration of the facts. 

Our investigation will carry us up the stream of national 
history until we reach its source, and there, in what may be 
termed the political "protoplasm" out of which the government 
was evolved, we shall discover the "germs" from which sprang 
the original party differences of North and South. 

Luther Martin, himself one of the distinguished members of 
the Constitutional Convention, informs us that "there was one 
party whose object and wish was to abolish and annihilate all the 
state governments, and to bring forward one general government 
over all this extended continent, of a monarchical nature." The 
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reference is, of course, to the Federalists, whose leader, 
Alexander Hamilton, was the idol of the North, as Thomas 
Jefferson, the leader of the States' Rights party, was the idol of 
the South. Hear Hamilton's own utterances on the subject : 

For my part, I avow myself a monarchist. I have no objection to a trial of 
this thing called a republic, but I own it is my opinion that the present gov- 
ernment is not that which will answer, and that it will be found expedient to 

go into the British form There is no stability, no security, in any form 

of government but a monarchy. 

These opinions were expressed, be it remembered, but three short 
years after the present constitution had been adopted. And 
here, in view of later events, and the charge of disloyalty to the 
republic so often brought against the South, it is curious to note 
the relative positions of the two sections toward the national 
government. The truth is, from the beginning down to the 
present time, the South has always maintained the ideals and 
principles embodied in the constitution, and the rights and 
privileges guaranteed therein. It has been in favor of "a 
government of the people, with powers cautiously limited and 
clearly defined." In other words, the southern, or Jeffersonian, 
idea was that "the people are the masters of the government," 
whereas the Federalists were in favor of what they called "a 
strong government," the northern, or Hamiltonian, idea being 
that "the government is the master of the people." I use the 
terms "Jeffersonian" and "Hamiltonian" advisedly, to avoid 
misconception. It is greatly to be regretted that in the United 
States political parties have changed names more than once, 
thus introducing an element of confusion into political history. 
The Republican party of the present day, for example, is the 
lineal descendant, not of the Republican party of Washington's 
time, but of the Federal party, which, in its turn, traces its 
pedigree back to the Tories ; while the Democratic party of 
today represents the Republican party of Washington's day, and 
is descended from the Whigs. Why this last party ever yielded 
up its most appropriate name to its opponent it is hard to guess. 
Certainly, so far as the old South was concerned, the term 
" Republican " exactly defined its political status, whereas the 
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term "Democratic," as applied to it, was a misnomer, inasmuch 
as the South was not, properly speaking, a democracy, but 
rather an oligarchy ; while, even among the whites, the franchise 
was practically limited by a property and an educational qualifi- 
cation, the class of whites at the South possessing neither, being 
in too small a minority to make any appreciable impression on 
electoral results. 

This, however, is something of a digression. To return. 
That there have always been Democrats at the North and Repub- 
licans at the South goes without saying. But this fact by no 
means invalidates the truth of the statement that, taken as a 
whole, party lines corresponded with geographic boundaries. 
As early as 1790 there was a difference of opinion between the 
leading statesmen of the North and South on the subject of gov- 
ernment. 

Failing to get his principles incorporated into the Constitution, Hamilton 
next tried, as a prominent member of Washington's Cabinet, to give a 
monarchical interpretation to a democratic constitution, but Washington's 
popularity was so great that during his term of office no headway was made 
by the Federalists in subverting the Constitution. 

Under the presidency of John Adams, however, conditions 
were reversed. Adams was originally a Republican, but, accord- 
ing to his lifelong friend and rival, Jefferson, 

the glare of royalty and nobility during his mission to England had made 
him believe their fascination to be a natural ingredient in government. And 
on his return to the United States he was taken up by the Federalists and by 
them made to believe that the general disposition of our citizens was favor- 
able to monarchy. 

Under Mr. Adams's administration many oppressive acts 
were passed by a Federal majority in Congress ; among them 
the "Alien and Sedition laws," which endowed the president 
with truly despotic powers. But with the year 1800 this state 
of things was brought to a close by the election of Mr. Jefferson 
to the presidency. 

The defeat of the Federal party was brought about by the action of the 
united South under the leadership of Jefferson and Madison. These patriots 
drew up the celebrated "Kentucky and Virginia Resolutions " which were 
adopted by the whole South, the substance of which may be given in few 
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words : "They condemn the revolutionary acts of Adams's administration as 
subversive of the free government of the United States, and clearly set forth 
the powers of the Federal Government as resulting from a compact or agree- 
ment between independent and sovereign States, each State possessing an 
equal right to decide for itself as well of infractions as of the mode and man- 
ner of redress." 

In short, these "Resolutions" reaffirm the assertion of the 
Declaration of Independence that "all just government derives 
its authority from the consent of the governed." 

That political opinions are no criterion of moral worth is a 
self-evident fact, men of character equally pure and high being 
invariably found on both sides of every political question. Thus 
no one will deny that Adams and Hamilton were as sincere and 
ardent patriots as Jefferson and Madison. Every man has an 
undoubted right to his own political ideals, and is at perfect lib- 
erty, so far as in him lies, to mold public opinion according to 
these ideals by all legitimate methods. Morally considered, all 
equitable governments stand upon precisely the same level. 
There is no special virtue inherent in a republic above a mon- 
archy, or in a monarchy above a republic. Consequently, the 
honest advocates of one form of government are quite as much 
entitled to respect as the equally honest advocates of the other. 
While the fact remains, therefore, that the leaven of centraliza- 
tion had been introduced into the body politic, up to this point 
there was no taint of dishonor connected with its workings. 

This fair and above-board struggle for supremacy on the part 
of the Federalists, however, was not of very long continuance, 
for, finding themselves worsted on their old issues, they saw that 
in order to get back into power it was necessary for them to 
adopt a new name and bring forward new issues. This was in 
1820. In a letter to Lafayette ex-President Jefferson described 
the situation as follows : 

On the eclipse of Federalism with us, its leaders got up the Missouri 
question under the false front of lessening the measure of slavery, but with 
the real view of producing a geographical division of parties which might 
ensure them the next president. The people of the North went blindfold 
into the snare. 

While in another letter Mr. Jefferson wrote : 
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The question is a mere party trick. The leaders of Federalism, defeated 
in their schemes of obtaining power by rallying partisans to the principles of 
monarchism- — a principle of personal, not of local division — have changed 
their tack. They are taking advantage of the virtuous feelings of the people 
to effect a division of parties by a geographical line ; they expect this will 
ensure them on local principles the majority they could never obtain on prin- 
ciples of Federalism. 

The "question" designated by Jefferson as "a mere party 
trick" was, of course, the burning "negro question." 
So far as history informs us, 

This idea of using slavery as the opening wedge with which to cleave 
asunder the Union was first suggested to the Federalists by John Henry, a 
British emissary sent to this country in 1809 to lay plans for the destruction 
of the Republic. The following is an extract from the letter of Governor 
Craig of Canada, by whom Henry was commissioned : 

Quebec, February, 1809. 

" I request you to proceed with the earliest conveyance to Boston 

The known intelligence and ability of several of its leading men must give 
Massachusetts a considerable influence over the other states, and will prob- 
ably lead them in the part they are to take It has been supposed 

that if the Federalists of the Eastern States should be successful, and obtain 
the decided influence which may enable them to direct public opinion, it is 
not improbable that, rather than submit, they will exert that influence to bring 

about a separation from the general Union I enclose a credential, but 

you must not use it unless you are satisfied it will lead to more confidential 
communications." 

Henry wrote back to the authorities who had employed him in Canada 
that, although he found the New England Federalist leaders ripe for any 
measure which could sever the Union, yet that the Union sentiment was so 
strong among the masses of the people that he doubted if it could be immedi- 
ately dissolved. He suggested that the best way to further this scheme of 
disunion would be to get up some sectional domestic question on which the 
prejudices and passions of the people could be permanently divided. This 
policy he was sure would finally accomplish the result. The "sectional 
question" at which he hinted was slavery. Nor did he miscalculate! 

The object of this intrigue on the part of the British govern- 
ment was simply to destroy the American republic either by 
fair means or by foul, as the following circumstance will show : 

Mr. Aaron Legget, a merchant of New York and a Quaker abolitionist, 
stated that while in Mexico, he met Deputy Commissary General Wilson of 
the British army, at that time engaged, as an agent of the British govern- 
ment, in making the final arrangements connected with the abolition of slav- 
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ery in the West Indies. General Wilson told him that in abolishing slavery 
in that colony, the government was not moved by any consideration for the 
negro, but that the measure would naturally create an enthusiastic anti- 
slavery sentiment in England and America. And that in America this would 
in time excite a hostility between the free states and the slave states which 
would end in the dissolution of the American Union, and the consequent 
failure of the grand experiment of democratic government. While the ruin 
of democracy in America would be the perpetuation of aristocracy in England. 

This view of the matter was evidently taken by Sir Robert 
Peel, also, as he said of the money paid to free the negroes in 
the West Indies, that in his opinion " it was the best investment 
ever made for the overthrow of republican institutions in 
America." 

This conspiracy between the agents of the British govern- 
ment in Canada and the leading Federalists of New England 
came to the knowledge of President Madison, who laid all the 
proofs before Congress. In his message he said: 

I lay before Congress copies of certain documents which remain in the 
department of State. They prove that at a recent period on the part of the 
British Government through its public minister here, a secret agent of that 
government was employed in certain states, more especially at the seat of 
government in Massachusetts, in fomenting disaffection to the constituted 
authorities of the country ; and intrigued with the disaffected for the purpose 
of bringing about resistance to the laws, and eventually, in concert with a 
British force, of destroying the Union, and forming the eastern part thereof 
into a political connexion with Great Britain. 

In the war of 181 2 the New England Federalists took sides 
with England, so far as this was possible without actually tak- 
ing up arms against the United States. At this time General 
Fessenden introduced the following resolution into the Massa- 
chusetts legislature : 

And therefore be it resolved, that we recommend to his Excellency, 
Caleb Strong, to take the revenue of the State into his own hands, arm and 
equip the militia, and declare us independent of the Union. 

About the same time Fisher Ames said: "Our country is too 
big for union, too sordid for patriotism, too democratic for lib- 
erty. Our disease is democracy." And one of the leading 
Boston papers declared: "We never fought for a republic. The 
form of our government was the result of necessity, not the off- 
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spring of choice." While Rev. Dr. Dwight went so far as to 
say: "The Declaration of Independence is a wicked thing. I 
thought so when it was proclaimed, and I think so still!" 

Jefferson saw the full extent of the disaffection prevailing in 
the eastern states and in a letter to Governor Langdon he thus 
expressed himself : 

For five and thirty years we have walked together through a land of trib- 
ulations, yet those have passed away, and so, I trust, will these of the present 
day. The Toryism with which we struggled in 1777 differed but in name 
from the Federalism of 1 799, with which we struggled also ; and the Angli- 
cism of 1808, against which we are now struggling, is but the same thing in 
in another form. 

These extracts clearly show the fundamental and radical dif- 
ferences in the political creed of the two great governing parties 
of the country, and the antagonism which has always existed 
between them. It is not necessary for our purpose to trace this 
antagonism in all of its subsequent developments. Suffice it to 
say that, as years rolled on, while the real original cause of con- 
tention between the two parties remained unchanged, viz., the 
respective claims of Federalism or Republicanism — centralism 
or states' rights — as represented generally by the North and the 
South, the question was intentionally befogged, and rendered far 
more complex by dragging into it the side issue of slavery. 

Beyond doubt thousands throughout the North regarded the 
Civil War as a "war of humanity," a glorious crusade in behalf 
of an oppressed and down-trodden race. Therein lay the astute- 
ness of the northern politicians. Knowing full well that the 
questions really at issue would not on their own merits enlist 
popular sympathy or arouse popular enthusiasm, they adroitly 
introduced slavery into the controversy. And, if success can 
justify a measure, never was policy more admirable ! 

Now (parenthetically) had slavery really been the cruel bond- 
age and galling tyranny pictured by the northern imagination, its 
extermination would have been demanded by humanity at what- 
ever cost. And the South did not blame the North for condemning 
the institution as viewed from the northern standpoint. But the 
South did blame the North in that, before undertaking this 
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crusade it failed to acquaint itself with the real facts of the case, 
and the conditions actually existing. For, be it remembered, the 
question was not whether the dower of negro slavery bestowed 
upon the South by her English mother, and still more firmly 
settled upon her by her northern sisters, was a blessing or a curse, 
but simply whether under existing conditions (conditions in no 
wise the result of her own choice) there was any alternative left 
her? 

I do not arrogate to myself a prophet's powers, but judging 
from the signs of the times it may yet be that ere the close of 
this new century the world will have discovered that, in face of 
the facts confronting it, the institution of negro slavery as it 
existed in the southern states of the American Union, so far from 
being an outrage on civilization, was, on the whole, at once the 
most humane and the most practical method ever devised for 
" bearing the white man's burden." 

In conjunction with this slavery agitation the great northern 
heart was still further fired by an artful appeal to its patriotism. 
That the masses responded readily and heartily to this appeal is 
greatly to their credit. But in view of the facts we have just 
been considering it is impossible to escape the conviction that 
those most potent catch-words, " Our flag!" and "Our country!" 
were catchwords merely, on the lips of the leaders, who used them 
to stir up popular feeling and secure their personal ends thereby. 
Magic words, they are, to conjure with always, the whole earth 
round ! Yet do they sometimes represent a sentiment rather than 
a substance. Or, to change the mode of expression somewhat, 
the better to suit the case in point, they may stand for an outward 
semblance from which the animating essential spirit has departed. 
Thus with the fetich of "the Union," the federation of the 
states under the constitution as it existed up to 1861 was, as a 
northern writer well expressed it, "justly to be regarded as one of 
the greatest and most momentous political experiments the 
world has ever seen." But when the same writer goes on to ask 
whether "such a unique political combination should have been 
allowed to goto pieces in order to retain the continuation of negro 
slavery in the South " the reply is self-evident. For the peculiar 
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feature of this American federation of the states consisted in the 
fact that the bond between them was a purely voluntary bond, 
each "sovereign and independent" member entering of its own 
free will into the mutual compact. Consequently, so far as the 
political experiment of a voluntary union of sovereign states is 
concerned, the Civil War did not conserve the end proposed, 
inasmuch as it is a manifest moral impossibility to preserve a 
voluntary union by compulsion. 

In point of fact, the guns of the Civil War shattered 
forever the American "republic." The American "nation" it has 
been since 1865. The American "empire" it may in the future 
become, but "these United States of America" — in the original 
and constitutional sense of the words — it can never be again. 

H. E. Belin. 
Charleston, S. C. 



